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Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  green  wood, 
Liv'd  a  young  roe,  so  tiny,  so  good. 
Checkered  his  skin,  nice  to  be  seen, 
Shining  and  bright  his  pretty  brown  een. 
In  the  wild  wood,  good  fare  he  had, 
Care  his  dam  took,  that  nt)ught  was  bad. 
Kindly  she  led  him  o'er  hill  and  dale. 
Up  the  high  meadows  to  take  his  meal. 
Briskly  he  springs  over  the  brook, 
Over  a  bush,  a  jump  he  took. 
Oh !  then  he  was  happy,  and  so  g^ay, 
But  soon  his  happiness  pass'd  away! 


tor  silently  crept  a  base,  bad  man, 
A  poacher  vile,  to  steal  what  he  can. 
The  pretty  roes,  he  scarce  can  see. 
But  stoops  and  creeps  from  tree  to  tree. 
He  takes  his  aim,  and  woe !  —  oh,  woe ! 
A  deadly  wound  kills  mother  roe. 
Towards  her  child,  she  turns  her  head;  - 
Now  there  she  lies,  motionless  —  dead! 
Up  fly  the  birds  throughout  the  wood, 
Red  is  the  fern  with  innocent  blood. 
The  little  one,  half  dead  with  fright. 
Into  the  thicket  takes  his  flight. 


There  comes  the  poacher,  with  gun  in  hand, 

Out  of  the  bushes,  on  the  free  land; 

The  game  that  on  the  cold  earth  lies, 

He  raises,  laughs,  and  then  he  flies. 

The  doe,  he  on  his  shoulder  throws, 

Then  with  his  load,  away  he  goes. 

The  little  one,  with  longing  eye. 

To  follow  him,  would  like  to  try. 

Sad  and  shy  he  pursues  his  trace, 

On  through  the  wood  with  timid  pace, 

Hoping  still  his  mother  to  find. 

Then  he  stands  still,  and  drops  behind. 
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JNIot  long-  he  in  the  field  had  been, 
"When  by  two  ravens  he  was  seen. 
With  hunger  plagu'd,  they  nimbly  fly, 
Seeking  some  dainties  to  descry. 
"Here"  —  cries  the  one  —  "look  here,  look  here  ! 
The  roe!  —  Quick,  quick,  we  have  it  sheer!" 
Down  from  the  air  they  quickly  dart. 
Frighten  the  roe,  with  beating  heart. 
Dismay'd  he  flees,  he  pants  and  groans, 
The  wood  is  reach'd  with  sighs  and  moans. 
His  strength  there  fails,  and  out  of  breath. 
Sinks  on  the  moss,  fatigu'd  to  death. 
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1  here  still  he  lay,  nor  comfort  found, 
Till  voices  in  the  wood  resound. 
"Oh  see,  oh  see,  what's  here,  what's  here !" 
Exclaim  two  voices  sweet  and  clear. 
"A  deerlet,  dead!     Oh  no,  not  dead. 
It  lives,  it  lives !  —  it  lifts  its  head. 
Strawberry  hunting  —  lightly  clad  — 
The  children  found  him,  and  were  glad. 
Up  they  raise  him  with  proper  care, 
And  not  to  hurt  him  all  beware. 
The  next  way  home  they  all  now  take. 
And  slowly  walk  for  deerlet's  sake. 


Now  they've  brought  him  into  the  yard, 

A  motley  group  the  roe  regard. 

The  cat,  she  mews  with  silky  fleece, 

And  loudly  chatter  all  the  geese. 

The  hens  regard  him  from  one  side. 

And  Pincher  says  with  honest  pride : 

"Poor  thing!  unhappy  it  seems  to  be!" 

Even  the  rabbit  runs  out  to  see. 

The  pig,  too,  squeaks:  "What  a  fine  sight!" 

The  timid  roe's  in  a  sad  fright. 

A  child,  soft  whispers  in  his  ear, 

"Why  tremble  so?     You've  nought  to  fear." 


J-^ong  at  the  farm  remain'd  the  roe ; 
And  all  to  him  affection  show. 
With  the  rabbits  he  friendship  made, 
Day  by  day  he  with  them  play'd. 
In  the  stable  stands  a  brown  cow; 
See,  with  joy,  she  regards  him  now. 
A  raven  old,  with  a  black  pate. 
Here  had  liv'd  from  an  early  date ; 
He  for  the  roe  does  all  he  can, 
Much  older  he  than  the  oldest  man. 
Mightily  wise  in  giiit  and  look, 
Discourse  he  could  like  any  book. 
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Jjorax,  —  such  was  the  raven's  name  — 
Protected  the  roe  from  risk  and  shame. 
Whene'er  the  hunter's  dog  came  near, 
Obstrusive  was,  and  shameless  sheer. 
To  frighten  the  roe.  from  his  repose. 
The  raven  would  seize  him  by  the  nose. 
"Why  are  you  here?     What  is  it  then? 
Begone,  you  thief,  or  I'll  pick  again." 
So  cries  the  raven,  with  all  her  might. 
Drives  from  the  yard  the  wicked  wight. 
"Come,  pretty  roe,  now  all's  well  done; 
See  how  he  runs!  —  Run,  vagrant,  run!" 


! 


rligh  up  in  heaven  rolls  the  sun, 
Out  to  the  field  the  children  run. 
The  dinner  they  to  father  bring, 
Out  in  the  meadow  near  the  spring. 
The  basket  takes  the  maiden  bland. 
The  little  lad  has  jug  in  hand. 
The  deerlet  with  the  children  goes, 
And  thus  his  joy  and  pleasure  shows. 
Sage  Pincher  runs  and  barks  behind; 
Order  to  keep  he  seems  inclin'd. 
There's  father,  near  the  old  hedge-rows, 
In  the  hot  sun,  he  stands  and  mows. 
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rortly  he  was,  pretty  and  deft, 
J.ithe  and  g'ay,  when  the  swallows  left. 
With  him,  the  children  kind  and  g"Ood, 
To  the  forest  go,  to  fetch  some  wood. 
While  seeking"  sticks  and  branches  brown. 
The  roe  goes  strolling  up  and  down. 
Oh,  what  was  that?  All  at  (jnce  —  hush! 
Something  springs  through  a  hasel-bush. 
Out  of  the  bnmches  peeps  quite  near 
Another  roe,  and  cocks  his  ear. 
Gladly  surpris'd,  but  still  quite  shy, 
The  deerlets  both  each  other  eye. 
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Not  long-  had  both  the  roes  there  stood, 
When  off  together  they  run  for  good ! 
Scarce  had  they  each  other  view'd, 
Twas  hke  acquaintance  old  renew'd; 
Now  they  spring  over  sticks  and  stones;  — 
Love  never  thinks  of  broken  bones. 
Into  the  wood  they  jump  with  joy; 
Merry  their  hearts  without  alloy. 
Thus  they  both  play  with  full  delight, 
Till  in  the  valley  sinks  black  night. 
Far  from  the  children,  he  must  roam; 
The  deerlet  wish'd  he  were  at  home! 
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iiis  friend  he  leaves,  so  gay  and  kind, 
The  short  way  home  he  tries  to  find. 
In  the  thick  wood,  already  dark, 
An  owlet  cries  —  it  makes   him  hark  ! 
The  roe  goes  on  in  gloomy  mood, 
As  he  emerges  from  the  wood, 
With  prying  look  he  scans  the  plain. 
Soon  sinks  his  he^irt  with  fright  and  pain, 
He  sees,  how  through  the  mecidow  ground, 
A  hunter  comes  with  gun  and  hound. 
Poor  thing!  poor  thing!  what  will  you  do? 
Dog  and  huntsman  have  seen  you  too! 


x  oor  timid  roe,  with  fear  and  fright, 

On,  on,  he  springs  in  head-long  flight. 

Now  down  the  valley  in  full  stride, 

Now  up  he  springs  the  mountain  side. 

The  twigs  he  breaks,  through  which,  with  pain. 

He  storms  along;  —  'tis  all  in  vain; 

For  Badger,  a  most  cunning  hound, 

The  short  way  takes,  while  he  goes  round. 

And  leaves  him  not  a  moment's  grace;  — 

The  hunter  meets  him  face  to  face. 

He's  now  in  danger,  out  of  breath; 

What  saves  him  from  a  bitter  death? 
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A  fox  it  was,  in  search  of  prey, 
A  hare  had  caught,  and  pass'd  that  way. 
Loud  cries  the  hare,  her  ears  she  cocks, 
"Help,  help!  a  foot-pad,  a  wicked  fox." 
This  Badg-er  hears,  emd  thinks,  not  loth : 
What  shall  I  do,  to  catch  them  both? 
Here  is  the  fox,  and  there  the  deer, 
And  both  are  good,  and  both  are  near. 
On  which  the  first  attack  to  make? 
While  he  reflects  on  this  great  stake, 
And  thinks  he  has  them  as  his  prey, 
Both  fox  and  roe  have  run  away. 


1  he  roe,  now  happy  in  grove  and  dell, 
Dwells  in  the  wood,  where  all  goes  well; 
Grew  up  with  time,  stout,  strong  and  mild, 
And  with  him  live  both  wife  and  child. 
The  peasant,  he  no  more  had  seen 
But  once,  when  he  for  wood  had  been. 
Back  to  his  house  he'll  no  more  roam, 
The  woods  for  him  are  house  and  home. 
When  seeking  berries,  it  may  be. 
We  once  again  the  roe  may  see,  — 
If  still  alive?  —  Now,  children,  go, 
Out  is  my  tale  of  the  pretty  roe. 


